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Rural Hints for the Season tom of the hole, together with any old bones, hats, 


|shoes, wool, or other like refuse, in default of which 
si Ginna: simniniihs ie Sains dae daniel | put in manure from the barn-yard—if well rotted, the 
better—and let the hole take the mollifying influ- 
HILE upon the subject of fall ence of the atmosphere and the storms, until the 
seeding, we spoke more particu- time of planting in arrives: meanwhile, if the sub- 
larly of wheat: but this is not soil thrown out of the hole is lean, scatter it about 
the only seed to be put in in the the ground, and go with a wagon to where rich soil 
fall. The practice of sowing | Can be had, and bring in enough to pack around the 
grass seeds in the fall is becom- trees when they are set, and dump it by the holes 
ing more and more popular, and Te@dy for use. 
in such a fall as we are having Saving Seeds. 
nd * this year, grass seeds can be put Be careful to save the seeds as they ripen. Seeds 
, é ™ in to better advantage than usual. from the earliest and thriftiest plants are the best. 
4 
ys 


‘The frequent showers keep the land Spare a pole or two of Lima beans to ripen the first 


Nes “} moist enough to ensure the speedy growth for seed, and pick the ripe pods nearest the 
%, vy Se vegetation of the finest grass seeds. ground to save. When you cut an extra fine melon, 

wy. N 2 ie is one of our doctrines that grass | Save the seeds. At the fairs, when the committees 
er~ seed should be put in for a full crop,| open the premium melons, etc., let none of the seeds 


rc the same as wheat or any other crop, | be lost. It is just as cheap to raise the best kinds as 
oe and not be subjected to the overshad-| mean ones. When you gather any seeds, put the 
oi) owing and dwarfing of a crop of wheat | "ame and year upon the paper, so you will not mis- 
or oats. The benefits of this are, that when sown|take when you want them to plant. Seed corn 
as a full crop upon well prepared soil, the grass takes should be particularly looked after this fall. Go 
immediate possession of the land, to the exclusion of through the fields as soon as the earliest ear? are 
foul st. ff, and you have a crop of clean hay at once |T!pe, pick them off and lay them up in a dry loft, and 
instead of its taking several years to run out the| next Spring when you come to plant, you will not be 
weeds. This fall seeding is more particularly adapt- subjected to the disagreeable results of “ bad luck :” 
ed to timothy grass, to timothy and clover, red top, | good luck comes of good management, and good 
fowl meadow, etc. Orchard grass and red clover wil] | management always pays best. 

do well sown in the early fall, if the ground is not | Going to the Fairs 





too spouty. Kentucky blue grass is best sown late} Will now be in order for some weeks to come. 
in the winter, when it can catch a little frost and) Let every one who can, go as an exhibitor, take the 
snow. best of something, no matter what, pay for a full 
membership, and go in with flying colors, whether 
you expect to win a premium or not; and not go 
pan that will hold water, and make an unhealthy ice sneaking around, grumbling about paying ten cents 
bath for the roots during winter, there are many |0F @ quarter gate fees. The most comfortable and 
kinds of trees that are well transplanted in the fall.|independent way to board at your local fairs, is to 
The operation of transplanting need not be per- bake up a lot of meats, biscuit, etc., and pack in a 
formed until October, but the work of preparation | bucket or box, and have a family pic nic at dinner. 
should begin now. Dig the holes for the trees with | Every person or group who go to a fair with a team, 
a liberal hand—say for a tree as large as a broom |should be sure to take a water bucket, and every 
stick, make the hole not less than three feet across | group should not fail to take cups for drinking water, 
and eighteen inches deep. When commencing to specially if they have children in the company. If 
dig, lay aside the turf and top soil, if it is rich, and | you want to see how an old soger man lives on the 
after throwing out the rest, return these to the bot- | field, call at the camp of this Editor, at Sandusky. 


Transplanting Trees. 


| 
Where the land is not underlaid with a close hard | 
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Responses from the Rural World. | 

| 

White Daisies. | 
Frienp Harris:—I see in the 7th mo. Ist 
No. of the Cultivator, a hint to dairy farmers in| 
the north-east part of Ohio. I think there are 
some such farmers in old Columbiana. We have 
not got any of the Canada thistle, as I know of,| 
but some of us have got plenty of the white daisy. | 
My farm is literally covered with it, and it is for) 
information how to get shut of it, or whether it 
can be killed out or not, when it has got such a) 
fast hold, that I bother thee with this scribbling. | 


If thee, or any of the readers of the Cultivator, | 
can give me any information how I can get the) 


abominable stuff killed, I will take it as a great| 
favor. I purchased my farm about one year ago, | 
and before that I had never seen or heard of the| 
daisy, so thee may guess that I was not a little | 
bored in it. Enocu P. Vansyoc. | 

Columbiana Co., 8th mo., 1858. 

Answer.—In our boy days upon the farm, in New| 
England, we were raised in the midst of this pest, | 
and know by experience what an abominable thing | 
itis. We never let it get possession of the old 
h mestead, though the farms adjoining were bloom- 





ing with it white as leprosy. To accomplish this, it 
was an imperious duty every year when the first 
blooms made their appearance, to muster all hands 
with hoes and baskets, go through the meadows and 
take out every skulking daisy by the root, deposit the 
turfs in deep clefts of the rocks, or in a hollow pine 
stump, to be burned. 

But when the daisy has possession of a field, this 
cannot be done, and you must do the next best thing. 
In the first place, mow off all the blossoms before 
the seed is ripe, and destroy them, so no seed can be 
left on the land. To accomplish this thoroughly, 
(and if not done thoroughly you may as well not do 
it at all,) will require several mowings in a season. 
as the different grades come in blossom. After de- 
stroying all the seed through the season, turn over 
the sod and put in buckwheat or flax, or some other 
killing crop that the soil is suitable for. Keep the 
land in cultivation until the daisies are dead, dead, 
put in good heart with manure, (for daisies usually 
grow best on hard worn-out land,) and when you 
have them out, keep them out.—Ep. 

What is the Reasont 

In 1856 we had a field of corn in which were 
four rows of potatoes, extending across the lot 
and near the middle of the field, so that the soil 
must have been about the same on each side of 
the potatoes. The next year the whole lot was 
in corn, but where the potatoes were raised it was 
not more than half as large as in the rest of the 
field. The lot was equally manured and culti- 
vated ; and now what was the reason of such dif- 
ference in the corn? Are potatoes more injurious 
to the soil than other crops B. 
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rule, in which the potatoes made a heavy draft upon 
the soil for the particular element which the corn re- 
quired, and did not find there —Ep. 

Raising Potatoes under Straw. 

Having for a number of years been a reader ot 
the Cultivator, without noticing any article on the 
cultivation of the potato, as practi-ed by some of 
our farmers in old ‘Tuscarawas, and although out 
of season, it may serve for the coming year, by 
giving you the mode practised, which, from the 
four last years’ experience, has proved successful 
in extreme wet and dry seasons; it has proved to 
increase the quality as well as the quantity, and 
we think it worthy the trial of all who relish a 
good potato. I will give you my mode, and if 


|you consider it worthy a corner in your paper, 


you may do so. 

I select a sandy or gravel soil, plow it about 
the first of May, take good sized potatoes, cut 
them into pieces, leaving but one or two eyes in 
a piece, drop them in rows about two feet apart 
and cover slightly with ground, then take wheat 
straw and cover the whole ground from six to 
eight inches deep, being careful to leave none un- 
covered. This is all that is necessary until ready 
to dig, when the straw is removed, and the crop 
I have for some eight or ten years 
past raised the Peachblossom potato, and find 
them less liable to rot or any other disease, be- 
sides being an excellent potato from Ist of Sep- 
tember to July. E. Peter. 
Remark.—We fear our good correspondent has 
not read the Ohio Cultivator very closely the last 
several years. See vol. 1855, p. 4; vol. 1856, pp. 
27 and 52; vol. 1857, p. 121.—Eb. 

Cause of Trembles. 

In the Cultivator of July 1st, W. G. M. says 
he don’t believe that any man can produce a case 
of Milk Sickness or Trembles, without the weed 
known as white snake root. In the winter of 
1855, I lost two fine colts with the Trembles. I 
would like to know how they could get the weed 
in the winter season, in the month of January. I 
have had considerable experience with that dis- 
ease, and my experience proves to my sati-faction 
(as no person knows) that it is caused by a white 
mold somewhat resembling arsenic, that forms on 
the surface of the ground in considerable quanti- 
ties, in dry weather, in places where the sun has 
no access. Cattle sometimes get it by licking it, 
as it has a slight brackish taste ; at other times 
they get it drinking water out of puddles. Stock 


ing rain, especially if a drouth preceded it, than 
at any other time. The white mold is wa-hed 
into puddles, and cattle will drink very greedily 
any water they can get. 

If any one enquires how my colts get the trem- 
bles in the winter, I will say, the fall of 1855 was 
very dry, winter set in without rain enough to de- 
stroy or scatter the poison, the ground became 


mained on the ground until the first of January, 





Ans.—T is is probably an exception instead of a 


when the weather set in warm and melted the 


-. 


are more liable to get it immediately after a dash- | 


frozen hard, a few inches of snow fell and re- | 
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snow, the ground still being frozen, the water ran 
together in puddles, and the colts drank it. 

A certain cure for cattle, if given in time, is, to 
drench with one pint of salt, and give them all 
the corn they will eat; green corn is best; keep 
them as quiet and as still as possible. S. I. 

Gewgaw Farm, Marion Co., Aug., 1898. 


Home-made Beer, 


Please give us a recipe for that Home-made 


Summer Beer you alluded to in the Cultivator of 


July 1. H. Harrer. 


AnsweR.—We cannot tell all what was used, or) 


in what proportion. There was a bush of spruce or 


hemlock, roots of yellow dock, spikenard, borage, | 


ears of old corn roasted or scorched, and divers other 
bitter and medicinal vegetables. These were all 
steeped and boiled in a great brass kettle filled with 
water. When strained off, wheat bran and a little 
yeast and ginger were added, to make it work. 


When cvol, it was put in a cask, and in a week or| 


so it was a lively draught. the memory of which 
tickles our palate yet.—Eb. 
Milk Sickness in Ashland Co. 


I have read with much interest the articles that 


have appeared in your paper on Milk Sickness, | 


living in an infected district, where probably 
there has been some twenty deaths since the first 
settlement. It has not been as common of late 
as formerly, neither has it been as fatal. 


one fatal. Four out of five of my family have 
been afflicted, all taken down the first week in 
June, that being one month earlier than usual.— 
One of my family had the third attack Aug. 16th, 
more severe than any former ones. Now as to 
the causes, there are various opinions. Some 
think it a weed called white snake root, which 
grows very plenty in all our timber lots, just be- 
ginning to blossom, resembling a field of buck- 
wheat in bloom. I am of the belief that it is a 
miasma that rises from the river, which is inhaled, 
‘ausing sickness, This fog, or whatever it is, 
settling on grass, causes Trembles in horses, cat- 
tle and sheep. 
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Hay has not been so abundant for the last 


twenty years. Oats on some soils in this county 
has proved good; yet on other kinds of soil, par- 
ticularly clay lands, the crop is light, and in some 
instances badly injured by the rust. And it is 
| just so as it respects the corn crop; on some kinds 
‘of soil corn looks well, while on stiff clay lands 
\the appearance is poor, and the crop will be short 
and discouraging. And so of the potato crop. 
Mediterranean wheat came out pretty fair, being 
but little injured by the midge or rust; not so 
with the smooth varieties, all of which was badly 
injured by both midge and rust. And I speak 
advisedly when I say there will not be the one 
fourth of a crop of the smooth kinds of wheat in 
this county. Some farmers are of the opinion 
that some kind of blight has injured the wheat 
less or more along with the midge or rust, for the 
last three harvests, and none more so than the 
|harvest just ended. Be that as it may, there has 
been many fields and parts of fields left uncut, be 
\it blight, midge, or rust. One of our editors some 
|time ago said there was a “screw loose” among 
the farmers of Jefferson county, and I believe it 
will be seen and felt too, that there is a “screw 
iloose” all abroad the country this present sea- 
son, and the farmers cannot tighten it, neither 
here nor elsewhere. Rop’t A. SHERRARD. 
| Jefferson Co., Aug., 1858. 
Lorain Speaks! 

I have taken your valuable and spicy Cultiva- 
tor for a number of years past, and I should 
hardly know from the reading of it, that there 
was such a county in the State as Lorain. I do 
not say this by any way of complaint, for it is not 
wholly your fault, although I think that you would 
do well sometime when you are out making your 
|usual visits, to give us a call, and see what we are 
doing to advance the great cause of agriculture. 
| We have away up here in Lorain, one college, 
|and union and district schools in abundance. We 
|have an intelligent and generally an industrious, 
frugal class of farmers, with many good farms 
jand some model farmers. We have full blooded 
short horn, Devon, Hereford, and Ayrshire cattle 
'—the owners of each of the aforesaid kinds of 


| 


| 
| 


_ This affected district 1s situated on the north | }Jooded stock contending that their's is the best. 
side of Black river, three or four miles from its| We have imported sheep in abundance, consist 
head, and about half a mile back, on a moderate | ing of French and Spanish Merinos, Leicesters 
rise of ground. There has been no cases on the | Southdowns, Cotswolds, ete.—the owners of pet 
other side of the river, and snake weed plenty all) of the aforesaid kinds are very tenacious that 
along the woods, and cattle have access to them, | 
as all farmers intend to give their cattle advan-| Then we have fine fruit, and were you here at 
tages of shade. No cases of Milk Sickness here | this time, or should you come a month hence, I 
until openings were made on the north side of the | would feast you on fine peaches, which I consider 
river. no mean treat for this season. 

Now, Mr. “ W. G. M.,” why does snake weed| The season has been a remarkably variable 
affect this particular locality, and not the other one. Since Spring commenced it has been the 
side of the river? I have no well on my farm— coldest, the hotest, the dryest, and wettest of any 
use cistern water. I will admit that in all cases|since the recollection of the oldest inhabitant. 
of Milk Sickness, the cattle have run in woods or| After four weeks with scarcely a drop of rain, 
woods pasture. I think Mr. Byer’s bad water | it commenced raining on the 27th of August. It 
logic would not apply, this season, particularly | has now rained three days and three nights suc- 
through May and June. HH. N. Wuitcoms. | cessively. 


their’s are “ just the thing.” 
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The wheat and hay crops of Lorain have been] valuable horses driven on our plank roads a few 
good, seldom if ever better. Oats, almost an en-|days get quite lame. I reasoned to myself of the 
tire failure. Potatoes bid fair for an average |cause, and produced a remedy which proved ef- 
crop. Corn, not as much as usual planted ; some | fectual. I have since tried it on foundered or 
excellent pieces, with fair prospects of an aver- hoof-bound horses, and with good results. I 
age crop, if not cut short by early frosts. made a solution of salt and water, and applied it 

The people of Lorain are generally going to| three times a day, by washing the legs and pour- 
the State Fair, at Sandusky City—and our coun-|ing upon the bottom of his feet and holding them 
ty will be well represented in the line of cattle,| up a few minutes to let it strike in, and saw the 
sheep, farm products, domestic manufactures, fruit, | wonderful effects in a few days. I account for it 
ete. If every county will do as much, or even|in this way: salt will extract moisture from the 
half as much, according to their ability, as Lorain | atmosphere, which keeps the feet moist all the 
for our annual State Fair, there need be no fears} while, it acts nearly like melted grease upon the 





of a failure. N. B. Gates. |foot. The hoof becomes tough but yet pliable. 
: a 

(“P-All of which we steadfastly believe.—Ep. Like a chunk of wood saturated with salt or brine, 

a it is tough yet moist; and so with a horse’s foot. 


And here let me add, the practice of rasping the 
° 2 -racke 10 3 ohe 7 is € ‘0 - 

shrunk, being hurt by rust. Oats worthless, mage penne of f ag ete folly ar 
Ty . 7 ) w y a b ‘4 ) Vv s +4 g . 2. ia ta 

the same cause. Corn, but half the amount og eens mg a bade : The one . ru It, 
- “| ‘ “] 2 es . ie 7@ 18 Chee 

ground planted that has formerly been. Most of mr ae , : ill : oh an revi , Ohin 

e ° ° . f » a¢° al, ¢ , we F , 2 ) 

what is planted looks well, and is growing fast.|""° ‘ ey ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 





Wheat is only a half crop this year; some is 





Fruit scarce. Hogs dying off with cholera. The . or “7 ma eaedeomina 
wet weather has done it up for us out here this| FO, Sy SI 
year. G. W. B. The Horse Interest of the U. S. 

Sullivan Co., Ind., Aug., 1858. It is estimated that there are 50,000 horses in 
Greeting from Morrow—Crops—Black Leg. Massachusetts, 221,000 in the New England 


I wish to say a kind word to you, and tell how | 5!2tess and 4,500,000 in the United States. Out 
we get on up here in Quakerdom without a man | 0 this list Ohio stands foremost in ‘the number of 


1s a a . . | ses. 63 a} Tew Y xr ats cer - Pe 
to “’tend Guide Board.” The Cultivator is an|borses, 630,659. New York stands second; Penn- | 


old friend that comes right in without any cere- | SYlvania third; Kentucky fourth, ete.; while Min- 
mony, laden with useful and practical instruction | 2° the least of all. Estimate the average of 
as well as choicest gossip from the farmers, free | Horses -_ Massachusetts at $79, their total value 
from conventional restraint and talking good | will be $3,750,000, and all the horses in the Uni- 
farmer sense. ted States at the same rate would amount to not 


The threshing of the wheat crop has been go-| less than $337,500,000, or more than three times 
ing on for some time, and instead of a bushe] | the whole cotton and woolen manufacturing capi- 
from two dozen sheaves, (which is the case when |#! of the Union. The horse interest is then a 


we have an average crop,) it takes from four to|™0St important one to the prosperity of the Uni- 





eight of the present crop. The corn crop is good | 4 States. 1 L. G, 
what there is of it. On uplands, the hay crop| : ” 
was good, bottom meadows were badly sanded. | Cattle Sales in N. Y. Market. 





Apples very scarce. Peaches, none. | The eusket eoomei : f 
a9 , > me sents s y ‘ . 
There was a large breadth of Buckwheat sown ; | a oo Soe eo oe 


it is poor truck. Hungarian grass is a species of — ge dane are yg of note. In Oc- 
Humbugum. ober, BS ee a receipts of cattle 

Does any one know what the Black Leg in| Pr vy ve pede ete ge 00, — which the 
calves is, what causes it and a cure,if any? One| ae oe pies nonenan Cant Bige Soe, and but 
morning during the hottest weather in June, I kind Ps ese bogie re ge cae — 
found one of my best calves lying ina spring run ;| It hs nt ai a oe aden age abundant. 
it was very lame and stiff. I doctored it to the! - as never happened, when we had to report 


a. ae 0.000 ¢: > he . 
best of my knowledge, but it died that same even-| ; cattle, that the number of pounds of beet 


ing; we skinned it and it had the appearance of) scr ney rune mye ee this 
having been kicked or bruised nearly all over its| k a poe Le ee 
body, especially on the fore legs and about the WW think tl ne 
heart. Some of my neighbors call it the Black ti f es nace a retain ae si 
Leg. I have another calf affected in the same | seu Pas amas 2d aan at aie omy Fea 
way, though not so bad. The calves run together thie y° a = "3 ve Mt ae 
with the cows and were in good condition. we eae l apa ai a = oo 
Candingion, ‘Ang, 1088. PLow Boy. |2"0ves 26 read in all, out of which one would 
not pick 20 head that would not make a fair show 
at any Agricultural Fair. And beside these 
Let me tell your readers a few things I have /there were some eight or ten droves that would 
learned by experiment, which is of lasting benefit| average 13 ewt. to 15 ewt. gross, beside a great 
to all concerned. A horse that is driven on a|many scattering cattle of superior quality, and no 
hard road is liable to get stiffened, I have seen! whole droves that rank as inferior. And all this 


Horses Stiffened and Hoof-Bound. 
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right in the face of the reiterated declaration that| 
the West was exhausted of good stock for this’ 
season. But it now appears that there was an| 
abundance, but that it just needed the electrical | 
excitement of an advance of half a cent, such as 
we have had the last two weeks, to bring them 
forward in quantities sufficient to completely over-_ 
stock the market, and make the very choicest| 
quality dull, as it is to-day, at 9c. per Ib. net. | 

Owing to the grand telegraph celebration fixed 
for Wednesday afternoon, there was an unusual | 
large number of cattle sold on Tuesday, the mar- | 
ket in the afternoon being remarkably brisk, and | 
sales of first-class cattle free at 9c., and lower 
grades generally selling well at about half a cent 
lower rates than the previous week. That is not, | 
however, the case to-day. The price is nominally | 
the same, but sellers are willing to concede to buy-| 
ers in estimate of weight the equivalent of another | 
half cent, and even at that buyers are not plenty, | 
or at all free to accept favorable offers, and it be-| 
came quite apparent before noon that a good) 
many cattle must be left over unsold, since it was 
not expected that any considerable number of 
butchers would remain in the yards after the| 
starting time of the procession. It was curious | 
to see the anxiety of drovers and cattle brokers | 
to work off their stock, and some of the buyers| 
had it entirely their own way. 

Mead & Holcomb sold at $85, seven remark-| 
ably fine Beeves out of Hunt’s Kentucky drove, | 
a cross of Durham and Patton stock, which is 
equal to any that ever comes into this market for) 
good quality. 

Kentucky stock costs an average of $3 a head | 
more than other Western States for freight. The 
cars from Cincinnati to Buffalo, only 28 feet long, | 
are $80, while 32 feet cars from Indianapolis to} 

suffulo, are only $48. The freight on this drove | 
was $168 a car to Albany, and 25 cents a head | 
on the Hudson River Road.—N. Y. Tribune. 

















Styles of English Live Stock. 


| 

Sanford Howard, of the Boston Cultivator, writes | 
from the Yorkshire, England, agricultural exhibition, | 
which he attended on the 5th of August : 


This is the special country of Short-horns—| 
they first acquired celebrity in the vale of the| 
Tees, which divides this county from Durham, | 
and hence were for a long time knowa as the 
Teeswater breed. It was at this place (North 
Allerton) that the bull “ Fortunatus,” afterwards 
called Holderness, was bred. He was imported | 
into Massacnusetts by Gorham Parsons. Exq., in| 
1818, and his descendants—though generally re- 
taining but little of his blood—perpetuate his 
name to this day. 
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cattle shown here are finer in bone, with more 
tendency to fatten, better quality of flesh, and 
much less milking tendency than the old stock, 
The great breeders of Short-horns,— Messrs. 
Booth, Towneley, Ambler, Fawkes, Douglass. 
ete., are in competition here. The first named 
rather leads, as to average excellence. I had 
heard much of the Booth cows, but must admit, 
that they are even beyond their fame. Mr. Rich- 
ard Booth’s young cow, Queen-of-the-May, is the 
best model of what a Short horn cow should be 
(that is, a machine for making beef), that I ever 
saw—immense weight, and this chiefly on the 
back, where it is most valuable. The yearling 
heifer, Queen-of-the-Isles, bred and owned by the 
same, is a most extraordinary animal. On the 
whole, the Short-horns here are better in quality 
than we generally find in America. There are, 
to be sure, many that are not what they should 
be, but the leading breeders are evidently paying 
attention to this point. 

The thorough-bred horses in the show are 
mostly stallions, and are designed for getting 
hunters. With the exception of one or two, 
they are slouching, soft things. The principal 
exception alluded to is “ Doctor Sangrado,” a 
stallion in the 18th year, owned by S. Kirby, of 
Thirsk. This is a noble horse. He has been 
used almost wholly as a sire of hunters; has 
been shown nine times, and each time took the 
first prize. He is of the old class of blood-hor- 
ses, of medium size, compact, close-knit and 
strong for his weight, but has not the length of 
legs and back to be popular as a runner, especi- 
ally at short distances. 

The coaching horses are of the old Cleveland- 
bay stock crossed with the racer. They are 
large, showy animals, with rather heavy action, 
but will do well enough for gentlemen’s carriage, 
where the actual work does not amount to much. 

The rosdsters are not unlike our best horses 
used for this purpose—some of them much re- 
semble our Morgans. There are some very good 
horses in this class, and from the pedigrees, I 
think they run back to the Norfolk trotters. I 
have inquired of the breeders of the best of 
them, and they tell me they have bred for a long 
time from horses of the roadster character—have 
made no late infusion of the racing-blood, and 
would not resort to that, except in special cases. 
To an American horseman, the roadsters here 
would be considered decidedly the best class. 

The hackneys are somewhat like the roadsters, 
and have no particular points to distinguish them. 
The hunters are large, or tall, and though good- 
looking horses, are evidently jumpers rather than 
trotters. 

The Leicester sheep are the fashionable breed 
There are better specimens among them 


type of Short-horns preferred in this district at|than I saw at Chester, but still they appear gen- 


that time. Even in the show-yard here to-day, 
there are animals which show no very remote 
aflinity with the bull just mentioned and other 
specimens of the old Teeswater stock which were 
introduced into America. But in general the 


erally to lack muscle and stamina. They make 
a wonderful amount of fat, chiefly on the fore 
part of the body—the carcass tapering from the 
shoulders backwards. Those I have seen, indi- 
cate less constitution than our climate requires. 
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Wax is a natural secretion of the bees; it may 
be called their oil or fat. If they are gorged 
with honey, or any liquid sweet, and remain quiet- 
ly clustered together, it is formed in small wax 
pouches on their abdomen, and comes out in the 
shape of very delicate scales. Soon after a swarm 
is hived, the bottom board will be covered with 
these scales. 

Huber was the first to demonstrate that wax is 
a natural secretion of the bee, when fed on honey 
or any saccharine substance. Most Apiarians be- 
fore his time, supposed it was made from pollen 
or bee-bread, either in a crude or digested state. 
He confined a new swarm of bees in a_ hive 
placed in a dark and cool room, and on examining 
them, at the end of five days, found several beau- 
tiful white combs in their tenement: these were | 
taken from them, and they were again confined 
and supplied with honey and water, and a second 
time new combs were constructed. Five times| 
in succession their combs were removed, and were 
in each instance replaced, the bees being all the| 
time prevented from ranging the fields, to supply | 
themselves with bee-bread. sy subsequent ex- 
periments he proved that sugar answered the 
same end with honey. 

He then confined a swarm, giving them no hon- 

, but an abundance of fruit and pollen. They 
x end od on the fruit, but refused to touch the pol- 
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| & progeny sufficient to devour it. 
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to admire the wisdom of the Creator in this beau- 
tiful instance of adaptation ? 

The most careful experiments have clearly es- 
tablished the fact, that at least twenty pounds of 
honey are consumed in making a single pound of 
wax. If any think that this is incredible, let 
them bear in mind that wax is an animal oil se- 
creted from honey, and let them consider how 
many pounds of corn or hay they must feed to 
their stock, in order to have them gain a single 
pound of fat. 

Many Apiarians are entirely ignorant of the 
|great value of empty comb. Suppose the honey 
ito be worth only 15 ets. per lb., and the comb 
| when rendered into wax, to be worth 30 cts. per 
|b. the bee-master who melts a pound of comb, 
looses nearly three dollars by the operation, and 
‘this, without estimating the time which the bees 
‘have consumed in building the comb. Unfortu- 
‘nate ly, in the ordinary hives, but little use can be 
‘made of empty comb, unless it is new, and can be 
put into the surplus honey-boxes: but by the use 
\of my movable frames, every piece of good work- 
er-comb may be used to the best advantage, as it 

can be given to the bees, to aid them in their la- 
bors. 

It has been found very difficult to preserve 
comb from the bee-moth, when it is taken from 
the bees. If it contains only a few of the eggs 
of this destroyer, these, in due time, will produce 
The comb, if it 











len; and no combs were constructed, nor any wax| is attached to my frames, may be suspended in a 


scales formed in their pouches. 
ments are conclusive ; 
merely as proving that wax is secreted from hon- 
ey or saccharine substances, but because they 
show in what a thorough manner the experiments 
of Huber were conducted. Confident assertions 
are easily made, requiring only a little breath or 
a drop of ink; and the men who deal most in 
them, have often a profound contempt for obser- 
vation and experiment. To establish even a sim- 
ple truth, on the solid foundation of demonstrated 
facts, often requires the most patient and protract- 
ed toil. 

A high temperature is necessary for comb-build- 
ing, in order that the wax may be soft enough to 
be moulded into shape. The very process of se- 
cretion helps to furnish the amount of heat which 
is required to work it. This is a very interesting 
fact which seems never before to have been no- 
ticed. 

Honey or sugar is found to contain by weight, 
about eight pounds of oxygen to one of carbon 
and hydrogen. When changed into wax, the pro- 
portions are entirely reversed: the wax contains 
only one pound of oxygen to more than sixteen 
pounds of hydrogen and carbon. Now as oxygen 
is the grand supporter of animal heat, the con- 
sumption of so large a quantity of it, aids in pro- 
ducing the extraodinary heat which always accom- 
panies comb-building, and which is necessary to 
keep the wax in the soft and plastic state requisite 
to enable the bees to mould it into such exquisite- 
ly delicate and beautiful shapes! Who can fail 


These experi-| box or empty hive, and thoroughly smoked with 
and are interesting, not|sulphur; this will kill any worms which it may 


contain. When the weather is warm enough to 
hatch the eggs of the moth, this process must be 
repeated a few times, at intervals of about a week, 
so as to insure the ‘destruction of the worms as 
they hatch, fur the sulphur does not seem always 
to destroy the vitality of the eggs. The combs 
may now be kept in a tight box or hive, with per- 
fect safety. 

Combs containing bee-bread, are of great value, 
and if given to young colonies, which in spring 
are frequently destitute of this article, they will 
materially assist them in early breeding. 

Honey may be taken from my hives in the 
frames, and the covers of the cells sliced off with 
asharp knife ; the honey can then be drained out, 








and the empty combs returned to be filled again. 
A strong stock of bees, in the height of the hon- 
ey harvest, will fill empty combs with wonderful 
rapidity. I lay it down as one of my first princi- 
ples in bee culture, that no good comb should ev- 
er be melted; it should all be carefully preserved 
and given to the bees. If it is new, it may be 
easily attached to the frames, or the honey-recep- 
tacles, by dipping the edge into melted wax, pres- 
sing it gently until it stiffens, and then allowing it 
to cool. If the comb is old, or the pieces large 
and full of bee-bread, it will be best to dip it into 
melted rosin, which, besides costing much less 
than wax, will secure a much firmer adhesion. 
When comb is put into tumblers or other small 











vessels, the bees will begin to work upon it the 
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sooner, if it is simply crowded in, so as to be held |lose nothing, even if confined for several days to 


in place by being supported against the sides. 

would seem as though they were disgusted with| 
such unworkmanlike proceedings, and that they | 
cannot rest until they have taken it into hand, and 
endeavored to “make a job of it.” 


If the bee-keeper in using his choicest honey | 


It| their hive. 


** How doth the little busy bee, improve each shining hour!” 


The poet might with equal truth have described 


her, as improving the gloomy days, and the dark 
nights, in her useful labors. 


It is an interesting fact, which I do not remem- 


will be satisfied to dispense with looks, and will ber ever to have seen particularly noticed by any 
carefully drain it from the beautiful comb, he may | writer, that honey gathering. and comb building, 
use all such comb again to great advantage ; not/go on simultaneously ; so that when one stops, 


only saving its intrinsic value, but greatly encour- | the other ceases also. I have repeatedly observed, 
aging his bees to occupy and fill all receptacles in| that as soon as the honey harvest fails, the bees 


| 


which a portion of it is put. Bees seem to fancy 


‘intermit their labors in building new comb, even 


a good start in life, about as well as their more| when large portions of their hive are unfilled. 


intelligent owners. 


To this use all suitable| They might enlarge their combs by using some 


drone comb should be put, as soon as it is removed | of their stores; but then they would incur the 
from the main hive. \risk of perishing in the winter, by starvation. 


While writing this treatise, it has occured to) 
me that bees might be induced to use old wax for| 
the construction of their combs. Very fine par- 
ings may be shaved off with glass, and if given) 
to the bees, under favorable circumstances, it| 
seems to me very probable that they would use| 
them, just as they do the scales which are formed | 
in their wax pouches. Let strong colonies be de-| 
prived of some of their combs, after the honey 
harvest is over, and supplied abundantly with 
these parings of wax. Whether “nature abhors 
a vacuum,” or not, bees certainly do, when it oc- 
curs among the combs of their main hive. They | 
will not use the honey stored up for winter use to| 
replace the combs taken from them; they can 
gather none from the flowers; and I have strong 
hopes that necessity will with bees as well as men, 
prove the mother of invention, and lead them to 
use the wax. 


If this conjecture should be verified by actual | 
results, it would exert a powerful influence in the 
cheap and rapid multiplication of colonies, and 
would enable the bees to store up most prodigious 
quantities of honey. A pound of bees-wax might 
then be made to store up twenty pounds of honey, 
and the gain to the bee keeper would be the dif- 
ference in price between the pound of wax, ane 
the twenty pounds of honey, which the bees would | 
have consumed in making the same amount of 








When honey no longer abounds in the fields, it is 
wisely ordered, that they should not consume 
their hoarded treasures, in expectation of further 
supplies, which may never come. I do not be- 
lieve, that any other safe rule could have been 
given them; and if honey gathering was our bus- 
iness, with all our boasted reason, we should be 
obliged to adopt the very same course. 

[L. L. Lanestroru. 


Tuscany Wneat.—Mr. Dougherty of Berrien 
Springs, has lately shown us some samples of 
Tuscany Wheat, which for this year compare fa- 
vorably with the crop of 1857. Mr. Dougherty 
informs us that the Tuscany withstands the attack 
of the Hessian fly. He sold to the Patent Office 
two hundred bushels of the Tuscany for distribu- 
tion.— The Michigan Farmer. 

Remark.—We suppose it was of this stock that 
Mr. Klippart showed us a quart sack the other day, 
sent from the “ Patent Office,” from which he had 
arranged eight distinct varieties of grains, from the 
clearest short white, to the longest heavy red, show- 
ing a further range than is embraced between the 
finest Genesee and the coarsest Mediterranean. We 
were aware that variety is the spice of life, but we 
now see that it is also the basis of Tuscany wheat. 
We fear this seed operater of the Patent Office has 





comb. Strong stocks might thus during the dull 
season, when no honey can be procured, be most 
profitably employed in building spare comb, to be 
used in strengthening feeble stocks, and for a 
great variety of purposes. Give me the means 
of cheaply obtaining large amounts of comb, and 
I have almost found the philosopher’s stone in 
bee keeping. 

The building of comb is carried on with the 
greatest activity in the night, while the honey is 
gathered by day. Thus no time is lost. 
weather is too forbidding to allow the bees to go 
abroad, the combs are very rapidly constructed, 
as the labor is carried on both by day and by 
night. On the return of a fair day,the bees gath- 
er unusual quantities of honey,as they have plen- 
ty of room for its storage. Thus it often happens, 
that by their wise economy of time, they actually 


If the} 


been chiseled by the Wolverine.—Ep. 





| Eastern Illinois 

Wheat in this county is not as good as was an- 
| ticipated, the greater part of it was struck with 
‘rust on account of the wet weather in the latter 
|part of the season. Spring wheat, almost a total 
failure on account of the heavy rains in the fore 
part of the season. Corn quite backward, though 
maturing very fast, color good, fair prospect un- 
\less frost comes too soon. Oats a failure, they 
were struck with rust, which was never known 
here before. Grass very heavy. I. Witter. 

Iroquois Co., Aug., 1858. 
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To give brilliancy to the eyes, shut them early 
at night and open them early in the morning, and 
let the mind be intent on the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, or on the exercise of benevolent feelings. 
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The Editor's Table. 








(<P We close up this No. several days before date, 
to have the coast clear for the State Fair, for which 
we shall be off early for Sandusky. 


More FRom THE Counties.—We tender our grate- 
ful acknowledgments to the managers of the Agri- 
cultural Societies of Knox and Fairfield, for the lib- 
eral offers of the Ohio Cultivator upon their premium 
lists. If we have failed to acknowledge like favors 
from any Agricultural Societies, it is because we 
have not seen the lists. 


Townsurre anpD District Farrs.—We have before 
expressed our hearty approval of the formatiom of 
these Home Exhibitions. We believe in them, be- 
cause they bring the Peore together more intimate- 
ly and socially than any of the State and county 
fairs can do. The mere show of a fair is a seconda- 
ry object, the show is necessary and essential, but 
the Lesson is what we should aim at, and the show 
that does not impress this lesson upon the visitor, is 
only a failure, however grand it may have been. We 
go in with all our heart and hands, for sustaining, and 
nobly sustaining our State and county fairs. They 
are to us what the administrations and governments 
are to the nation and to the States. But while we 
respect and honor those larger institutions, we Jove 
the Home Exhibitions, as we love the intimate en- 
dearments of the neighborhood and the family. Nev- 
er before were there so many of these societies in 
Ohio—and for aught we know, elsewhere—preparing 
for public exhibitions, as there are this fall. A list 
of some of them will be found in our table of fairs, 
and almost every day as we open the local papers, 
we see notices of others springing up with a vigor 
and promise of usefulness that is characteristic of 
this age of intelligent progress. We bid them all 
God speed. 


AMUSEMENTS AT THE State Farr.—Among the 
amusements proposed for the visitors at Sandusky du- 
ring fair week are : daily trips to the islands in the 
little steamers; a military encampment of Gen. 
Bill’s Brigade and the Tvledo High School Cadets, 
near the fair grounds; trials of speed of horses, at 
the new trotting park in the same vicinity ; an ex- 
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tensive cavalcade of Ladies’ Amateur Horseback 
Riding on the fair grounds, for prizes from $75 down- 
wards. The Editor of the Ohio Cultivator will pre- 
sent a broadsword to the heaviest man who will mus- 
ter in the Falstaff Guards, (including three members 
of the State Board,) no one admitted to competition 
weighing less than 200 lbs. 


German Mittet.—The flattering reports from 
Towa and other western States, of the value of Ger- 
man Millet — called by them Hungarian Grass—in- 
duced many farmers in Ohio to try a field of it this 
year, and the result is in many cases highly satisfac- 
tory. The best results are obtained on black, moist 
soils, where our best tame grasses will not readily 
getastand. The yield of fodder is double, or more 
than double that of other grasses, while the yield 
of seed is some thirty bushels to the acre, which 
horses seem to like better than oats. If our oat crop 
is to be destroyed by rust, this millet may prove an 
ample substitute where the right kind of land is to 
be had upon which to cultivate it. 


Harr Bati.—H. A. Myers of Hebron, sends us a 
Hair Ball taken from the stomach of a veal calf, 
measuring 24 inches in diameter. This is what 
some credulous people call a Witch Ball, and is oc- 
casioned by the animal collecting in the stomach at 
one time more hair than can be passed off, which re- 
mains and is enlarged by other hair taken in the 
stomach, and cemented by the mucous juices of the 
stomach until it becomes a firm ball, and in time 
would destroy the health of the animal. We have 
in our office a ball of this kind taken from a cow 
some years ago, which measures six inches in diam- 
eter, and is firm enough for a wicket ball. 


Tue Screntiric AMERICAN commences a new vol- 
ume this month. This periodical continues in the 
van of mechanical progress and invention, and de- 
serves an extensive circulation. Published weekly 
by Munn & Co., N. Y., at $2 a year. 

Improvep System or Horsemansnrp, I!lustrated 
by plates, of the process of “taming” or handling 
horses, and for training and driving. Also a collec- 
tion of remedies and recipes. The above is one of 
the books brought out by the present Horse Taming 
Fever,—a pamphlet of 58 pages, by Wm. Beers of 
Milan, Erie Co.,O0. We hope Mr. Beers or some 
one else will give a public exhibition of this system 
on the State Fair grounds at Sandusky. 
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State Fairs for 1858. 
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County Fairs in Ohio for 1858. 





CORRECTED ACCORDING TO LATEST INFORMATION. 














Ashtabula ......... EP ee ere jeneded Sept. 7— 9. 
Fayette@....ccccsees Washington 00. ccscccce cee “  7I— 9. 
PROG 2065s ccstced Georgetown .......6666 veces “  I— 9. 
Hamilton..... 6p ee nc qeskes iccceaseeees “ F7—10. 
Frsnklin,,, eh sé vite skecees ccccqe *% =. Saeko 
Clermont ., pe ccc dwedsscakecceceses « 14-17 
Purtage.. cccccccecs MOVONEE sowincesdcesccdseves “ 20—22 
Columbiana........ OURAN, ci cnccccecccacecd & = 20—22. 
vee, ee re & 21—23. 
“ PROS svccccsses re MNO idcdcecddcccens  21—24 
PRUNES v caraxdsccias Pe rere eer Te “« 2)—24 
= > eee ME ncccwendeciencecunace ‘ 2124. 
DOD cccdcecsaceds Greewville ... sce cccccccoccs 2224 
Clinton nséepeneoses OEE Khas ceccckwencass “ 22—24 
PORCINE .ciccaeies ND is iucdcccceceeeness “ 22—24. 
GeaUugh....cecccees NIN Gi 0.<:ctaa- exes tapexcanes “ Qu——24. 
LAWreMee......ssee MEE Dic, ocks ddgdeanccesave “ 22—24 
Madi OB..060 cece EOOEOMss.. 6 ackieknweadeee ane . ‘* 22-24 
Guernsey. .... 0... Cambridge. ..cccccsccccccccces se 23—24 
Guernsey, (Indep. FONE 55 is sc cvcoreeoses “2324, 
| gt Tee. ee  23—24 
RII neciccnscoed PURE <6 v0 suey sd cae cecesas 66 24—26 
DD ois cane ina Wee CTO acc cc csescccccces s  28—30 
eter tng REET. Bh. CONGUE coi ccccacccocaee ‘© 28—Oct. 1 
Champaign ........ ive naccscidcisccdanes « 28-30 
eee ee  28—30. 
Geauga, (Free) .....Claridom.....sccccscccccccece “ 28—30 
GOCE ass 5656:6 vse ries Cir tadeneg nee costs “ 28—30. 
ee PEG VOU, occ conde cdes cdts  28—30. 
Warrem .cccccsecss LADANOD,....cccccccccsccccces ** 26-—80. 
SOME cukancetagee BOOCOM 008 ceeccccsccuvesctes “« 29—30, 
Hocking ........00¢ OS PEE EE © 29—30. 
PN 2655 Vee eines BN occ cance Kasckevncuenn 29—30. 
Muskingum,....... yn ae SOCCER TERE ETL “ 29—Oct 1. 
Highland ..... 6000 eG éccccncegesecus- ate « 29—Oct. 1. 
Crawford .......... Bucyrus......0. andanvonsee’ “ 29Oct. 1. 
rrr rer « 29—Uct. 1. 
Seccccee New Philade:phia ............ ‘¢ 29—Oct. 1 
-Chillicothe .....ccccccsece coos ** 2O—met. 1. 
«Wooster. .ccccccccsescccoces “© 2O—Uet. I. 
otsdeedrstcccecrcsessses,.™ Gee & 
DOE enimdasacdvoce conkeds “« 29—Oct. 1. 
Muh. Ws cccssgead CMBR 2. nc cccccoccccceocsee Oct. 5— 7. 
i eee WO WHUUE 65.60 cenede cans ~ eG 
QERRGE cc cccacscncd Pert Gms icc c ccccecccesess “656 6. 
Cuyahoga.......64 RAOUL suce cas endscccesves “«  §— 7. 
Lorain.... ccc cBhYTIR co qnes cccccccceccccece “ §— 7. 
Wh Wie ccanavecees POON cae cccceceuteteeses “56 8- 
OT icc 600068 060 MUD ceceed ccdeuecaces eccoe, * Ge 8. 
DIE cs cpevcccawas Bellefontaine... .ccccsevceces “6 6— 8. 
Re ey eee “  §— 7. 
RR csc ccasonxs DEE baitn ca ekadcdesscdsta “6 7. 
i. eae ae Scccceceses - 6— 7. 
Butler, .ccocccoccece PO cactde dese cctascveee “ 6— 8. 
) B Peererrrererre Springfield ........cceceecees “  6— 8. 
Defiance .........0- DOBRIID. 00's 00's cnn se case cede «  6— 8. 
in POET TT MIOPOD nacre ctvende cascdseses “ 5— 7. 
Marrise 26 cccscees iis cade tna etiinadatanens “« 6 6— 8. 
Sandusky.......... FrOmMent 2.00 vcccccsscccccece “« 6 66— 8. 
BOGE cincancccest MDB. 6406 bce ccccqatues cous “ 66 8. 
Washington,....... — pbedddueedendeenes«s “«  6— 8. 
WHMREES .c0scccces OUI ss 6c0-cicesenscoccnece “ 6— 8. 
ene ST Met ‘onnellaville ee ee “« 6— 8, 
Coshocton.......+ COONOIOE nck ec cnceccscecns «  6— 8. 
Union...... engeenes NUD sannicesces accede “« 6 8. 
WOO sevecceses Bowling GOOG cccesvccsacece «66 8. 
PUteAM ccccccesere MOMOS wccccccces Secnvcesscos ‘ J— 8. 
Hancock,.......+ o Findlay ..ccccccccscccs scccce  - Fu & 
Holmes........ occe MERIENNUIR. co ccccccccctccecce “ 12—14 
MorroW ..ccces éocctlt: GEORG, ccccccccccces cccee §§ FOumn1§ 
Trumbull ......... WOFTOR . ccccccccccccesecsseces * 13—15 
Athens ...cceeee-+4 Athems.....+.. eee “ 14—15 
Monroe .......0ce00% Woodsfield .......... “« 14-15 
Cassell ..ncccecce test MeN csce-cocece « 14—16. 
BAD .ccvcccces sees Painesville .... cccccccccccose “ 14—16 
Fairfield .........-- Lameaster ....ccccccccscccees “ 14-16 
7. -—eor — 
Township and District Fairs. 
Twinsburg .........Summit Co.............+.+..Sept. 8—10. 
B  mOUre’...cccovee POPORD COiccccesccccocccesce « 14 
Deertield ........+. PPAR OO. os cccvcccccccccces « 18, 
Groveport.........- PGMS OO 50.040 coccccacece 23. 
Ree Columbiana Co....... o66eseee “ 2224, 
Rural Dale......... Masitiaes Co.ccee cccccccece ‘ @ 
Bedford...... cece Cuyahoga Co, 00. .eee cece eens 
eee Summit Co, ....cecesceee sees 
Wellington......... Varaia Co... ..ccccccscsscces 
Conmenat......scee Ashtabula Co..........ceeees 
Brunswick......... MeMe Ob. ccc cccsccciccccese 
GPU Bh icccsczcsce Ashtabula Co........ceceeees 
ne ROT Bae Od... ccccceceseccccceces 
Vlymouth.,,.......Richland Co.......... 
Greenfield.......... Highland Co. .... 2... eee eens 
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ALL THE ADVERTISEMENTS in this issue are intend- 
ed to be read over twice. 
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Lessons in Horseback Riding. 
Having in our first chapter got our equestrians 
fairly in the saddle, we come now to the most im- 
portant of all the principles of horsemanship—one 
upon which rests all the ease and grace of riding, 
either for man or beast : we refer to 





Force and Equitation. 

| Once in the saddle, the expert rider becomes a 
| part of the horse, and the well balanced horse be- 
comes a part of the rider. We hear sailors say of 
certain ships, that they are “crank,” and will not 
obey the helm; so of some horses, they are crank, 
‘and will not mind the bit. But in this crankiness, 
the rider is oftener to blame than the horse. The 
horse has most weight, and consequently his forces 
are not so easily governed as those of a man; be- 
sides, the rider can reason and anticipate of his own 
actions and intentions, while the horse has but the 
slightest intimations of what he is expected to do. 
With some it is a word and a blow, but the blow is 
apt to come even before the word. How can a horse 
be expected to make proper use or distribution of his 
forces, with such unreasonable handling? Let us 
explain a word of what are the forces of a horse. 
First to illustrate : the rider springs upon his horse, 
without communicating to the horse that he is in 
haste to start. The rider gets his forces to work in 
advance of those of the horse, and the consequence 
is, he gets ahead of the horse and goes bobbing him- 
self up and down in a full canter, before the horse 
gets himself fairly into a trot. Again: the rider is 
slow in getting his forces under way, while the horse 
is all ready for a start, consequently the man is 
thrown back off his balance, and does not keep up 
with the horse. The proper equitation is only at- 
tained by “keeping step with the music.” M. Bauch- 
er, a French equestrian, has written must practically 
on this subject : 

The horse, like all organized beings, is pos- 
sessed of a weight and a force peculiar to him- 
self. The weight inherent to the material of 
which the animal is composed, renders the mass 
inert, and tends to fix it to the ground. The 
force, on the contrary, by the faculty it gives him 
of moving this weight, of dividing it, of transferr- 
ing it from one of his parts to another, communi- 
cates movement to his whole being, determines 
his equilibrium, speed and direction. To make 
this truth more evident, let us suppose a horse in 
repose. His body will be in perfect equilibrium, 
if each of its members supports that part of the 
weight which devolves upon it in this position. 
If he wishes to move forward at a walk, he must 
transfer that part of the weight, resting on the 
leg which he moves first, to those that “will re- 
main fixed to the ground. It will be the same 
thing in other paces, the transfer acting from one 
diagonal to the other in the trot, from the front to 








the rear, and reciprocally, in the gallop. We 
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must not then confound the weight with the force ;| selves to this position, they must first be annulled, 
the latter determines, the former is subordinate to| in order to replace them by the only ones which 
it. It is by carrying the weight from the one ex-| can lead to it. 

tremity to the other, that the force puts them in| A well constituted horse is one, all of whose 
motion, or makes them stationary. The slowness) parts being regularly harmonized, induce the per- 
or quickness of the transfers fixes the different] fect equilibrium of the whole. It would be as 
paces, which are correct or false, even or uneven,| difficult for such a subject to leave this natural 
according as these transfers are executed with equilibrium, and take up an improper position, for 





correctness or irregularity. 


the purpose of resistance, as it is at first painful 


It is understood that this motive power is sub-| for the badly formed horse to come into that just 


divided ad infinitum, since it is spread over all 
the muscles of the animal. When the latter him- 
self determines the use of them, the forces are 
instinctive ; 1 call them transmitted when they 
emanate from the rider. In the first case, the 
man governed by his horse remains the plaything 


of his caprices; in the second, on the contrary, | 


he makes him a docile instrument, submissive to 
all the impulses of his will. The horse, then, 
from the moment he is mounted, should only act 
by transmitted forces. The invariable applica- 


tion of this principle constitutes the true talent of 


the horseman. 

But such a result cannot be attained instanta- 
neously. The young horse, in freedom, having 
been accustomed to regulate his own movements, 
will, at first, submit with difficulty to the strange 


influence that comes to take the entire control of 


them. A struggle necessarily ensues between 
the horse and his rider, who will be overcome un- 
less he is possessed of energy, patience, and, 
above all, the knowledge necessary to gain his 
point. The forces of the animal being the ele- 
ment upon which the rider must principally work, 
first to conquer, and finally to direct them, it is 
necessary he should fix his attention upon these 
before anything else. He will study what they 
are, whence they spring, the parts where they 
contract the most for resistance, and the physical 
causes which occasion these contractions. When 
this is discovered, he will proceed with his pupil 
by means in accordance with his nature, and his 
progress will then be rapid. 

All the resistances of young horses spring, in 
the first place, from a physical cause, and this 
cause only becomes a moral one by the awkward- 
ness, ignorance and brutality of the rider. In 
fact, besides the natural stiffness peculiar to all 
horses, each of them has a peculiar conformation, 
the greater or less perfection of which constitutes 
the degree of harmony that exists between the 
forces and the weight. The want of this har- 
mony occasions the ungracefulness of their paces, 
the difficulty of their movements, in a word, all 
the obstacles to a good education. 


freedom, whatever may be the bad structure of 


the horse, instinct is sufficient to enable him to 
make such a use of his forces as to maintain his 
equilibrium ; but there are movements which it 
is impossible for him to make, until a preparatory 
exercise shall have put him in the way of supply- 
ing the defects of his organization by a better 
combined use of his motive power. A horse puts 
himself in motion only in consequence of a given 
position ; if his forces are such as to oppose them- 


| distribution of forces, without which no regularity 
| of movement can be hoped for. 





It is then only in the education of these last 
ithat the real difficulties of horsemanship consist. 
| With the others the breaking ought to be, so to 
| say, instantaneous ; since, all the springs being in 
| their places, there is nothing to be done but to 
| put them in motion. 
| Whatever be the fault of formation that pre- 
vents a just distribution of forces in the horse, it 
| is always in the neck that the most immediate ef- 
| fect is felt. There is no improper movement, no 
| resistance that is not preceded by the contraction 
of this part of the animal; and as the jaw is inti- 
| mately connected with the neck, the stiffness of 
|the one is instantly communicated to the other. 
| These two points are the prop upon which the 
| horse rests, in order to annul all the rider’s efforts. 

Ye can easily conceive the immense obstacle 
they must present to the impulsions of the latter, 
since the neck and head being the two principal 
levers by which we direct the animal, it is impos- 
sible to obtain anything from him until we are 
'the master of these first and indispensable means 
of action. Behind, the parts where the forces 
contract the most for resistance, are the loins and 
the croup. 
| The contractions of these two opposite extrem- 
| ities are, mutually the one to the other, causes and 
| effects, that is to say, the stiffuess of the neck in- 
}duces that of the haunches, and reciprocally. 
| We can combat the one by the other ; and as soon 

as we have succeeded in annulling them, as soon 
_as we have established the equilibrium and har- 
|mony that they prevented between the fore and 
the hind parts, the education of the horse will be 
| half finished. 

We conclude this chapter by remarking that the 
rider should study to get from his horse the exact 
paces he desires, or as nearly so as possible, and then 
| assist the horse, by his own forces and adaptations, 


in furnishing all the rest. The horse and the rider 











In a state of| Must be a unit, or at least a most harmonious 


| couplet. 


| Appenpa nor To BE Reap.—Not long since, stand- 


ing on the pave in front of our office, talking with 
his Excellency, the late Governor of Santa Fe, there 
| eame trotting by, a city lawyer on a sprightly steed ; 
at every step the rider went up in an awkward curve 
of some ten inches from the saddle, and just as the 
‘horse was making the upward pastern spring—just 
| when a skillful rider would ease up to assist the 
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horse, down came the two legged brute, slump into 
the saddle, enough to break the gait of an elephant. 

«“ What should be done with a fellow that will ride 
a horse that way ?” asked his Excellency. 

“ He should be talked to,” replied the Editor of the 
Ohio Cultivator. 

“ He should be hung !” growled the ex-Governor 
of Santa Fe. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
To Bud or not to Bud. 


Does the root grafted upon, affect the identity 
or character of the fruit? In a former article I 
gave an instance of two rareripe trees, twenty 
feet apart, with similar culture and soil, but with 
fruit materially different. I now give another in- 
stance of two seedling apple trees, thirty feet 
apart, with the same soil and culture, one pro- 
ducing small, dry fruit, and the other large juicy 
fruit. Both were top-grafted with Rambo, and 
while the grafts of the former bear medium sized, 
dryish fruit, the latter bears larger fruit, water 
cored, and more juicy. Does budding or grafting 
deteriorate fruit trees and their fruits? We have 
on our farm an early harvest apple tree; although 
it has as good a chance as the adjoining trees, yet 
the fruit is small, knotty and unfit to eat. A per- 
son acquainted with this variety of apples twenty 
years ago in this section of country as I have 
been, would hardly recognize the early harvest 
apple of to-day as the same fruit. Nor is this 
instance isolated. This deterioration is quite gen- 
eral so far as my knowledge extends. Now what 
causes this deterioration, or to which of the four 
causes might it be attributed? It is not a differ- 
ence of soil, for the soil is the same as twenty 
years ago; so is the climate, and the culture is as 
good, if not better. We are then compelled to 
attribute it to the grafting or budding propaga- 
tion. Then again, why is it that our small fruits 
(which are not propogated by budding or graft- 
ing) are so much more hardy, fruitful and healthy ? 
and why are they not subject to degeneration and 
disease as budded and grafted kinds are? and 
why are seedling of those kinds usually grafted 
so much more hardy and longer lived and less 
subject to disease than those propagated by graft- 
ing ? 

My theory is this: there are no two trees even 
of the same variety, whose constituent elements 
or primary particles of matter are precisely alike. 
The little molecules of matter absorbed by the 
spongioles from the earth, and from thence car- 
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ried up through the capilliary vessels of the roots, 
bark and trunk of a tree bearing sour fruit, and 
one bearing sweet fruit, are materially different. 
Suppose, then, a scion bearing sweet fruit, to be 
engrafted upon a root whose top would bear sour 
fruit; then the root absorbs and carries up con- 
stituent particles of matter in a great degree for- 
eign and incompatible with the nature and re- 
quirements of the top; nor does the peculiar 
qualities of this matter abruptly change at the 
point of uniting, and adapt itself to the require- 
ments of the top; but its peculiarity is maintained, 
and it enters into the circulation of the top. Mr. 
Ferriss is good authority, and he says that both 
root and top each maintains its peculiar identity, 
or to the same effect. 

Now having traced material into the top en- 
tirely foreign and antagonistic to its nature and 
economy, we are next to consider its effect upon 
the top and its fruit. Unnatural and indigestible 
matter, when introduced into the human system, 
produces unnatural action, which is equivalent to 
disease. Our observations show the effect to be 
similar upon the trees, the top is constantly re- 
quired to throw off matter unnatural to its require- 
ments, which produces unhealthy action, disease, 
premature growth, premature fruiting, not to say 
premature decay. Nor does this incompatibity 
ever harmonize, for both root and top preserve 
their peculiar identity, according to Mr. Ferris. 
Herein consists, in our opinion, the unhealthiness 
of our fruit trees, and the consequent deteriora- 
tion of their fruits. The “Old Captain” objects 
to the inferiority of the fruit of seedlings. We 
presume, if proper care and skill are exercised, 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, will prove 
superior instead of inferior. 

It is urged that this subject has been fully dis- 
cussed before, and is therefore not only settled 
but “superannuated.” In answer I would say, 
that pomology is progressive. New experiences 
are continually developing themselves, which go 
10 prove or disprove our theories. It will hardly 
do to say that a question is forever settled which 
must from its very nature remain open to new 
developments and consequent research to develop 
also the causes of those developments. 


Mt. Gilead, O., August, 1858. C. W. C. 











Some Grares.—The Mahoning Register says 
that Michael Simon of that county, counted the 
number of bunches growing on an Isabella vine 
that he set out a couple of years ago on his prem- 
ises, and found upon it two hundred and seventy- 
He had the curiosity, 
furthermore, to count the number of grapes on 
some of the bunches, and found many of them 
ranging from sixty to seventy each, and one that 
went up as high as eighty-six grapes to the clus- 
ter. Can any of our readers show a finer grape 
yield than this ? 

sind panietielI a beeeenenaiaanie 

There is a purple half to the grape, a mellow 
and crimson half to the peach, a sunny half to the 
globe, and a better half to man. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Culture of Blackberries and Raspberries. 

Blackberries have been unusually abundant 
this year, as if designed by providence to make 
up in part for the general failure of larger fruits, 
and they have been eagerly if not thankfully re- 
ceived by our fruit hungry people, and afforded 
profitable employment to hosts of youthful gath- 
erers in spite of many damages to skin and cloth- 
ing. 

The excellence of this fruit and the price it 
brings in the markets, have led many persons to 
inquire whether the culture of Blackberries can- 
not be made profitable, and if so, what variety is 
the best and what kind of soil and culture do 
they require. We will therefore briefly examine 
each of these questions separately. 

1. Willit pay? This is the main question in 
reference to this and most other enterprises of the 
present day, and the one, in this case at least, 
most difficult to answer with sufficient certainty to 
satisfy considerate minds. It is true that many 
persons who profess to have tested the matter by 
experience, unhesitatingly answer in the affirma- 
tive. But if we cross examine these witnesses, 
we shall find, that as a general thing, they are in- 
terested in the sale of plants, so their judgment 
may be biased, and their experiments are too lim- 
ited in extent or duration to afford perfectly. reli- 
able evidence, although the balance of testimony 
in the case is certainly in the affirmative, and 
many enterprising cultivators will no doubt accept 
it as sufficiently conclusive to induce them at least 
to try the experiment for themselves. Our advice 
to such is, do not invest too largely until you have 
tried the business for several years, so as to “ be 
sure you’re right, then go ahead.” 

Some papers we notice, in advocating the cul- 
ture of blackberries, contend that this fruit is 
more hardy and reliable than all others—in short, 
that the crop, almost, never farls. But this does 
not accord with our observation. No one will 
pretend that any of the improved varieties are 
hardier than our native sorts; and we think it 
may be safely asserted that in most parts of Ohio, 
there has not been more than four or five good 
blackberry crops in the pastten years. The win- 
ter of 1855-6 killed nearly all the bushes to the 
ground ; and a dry summer, such as often occurs, 
causes a failure of the fruit except in the most 
favorable localities. It is true, we may never 
again have as severe a winter as that was, and 
cultivators of this fruit may select such soil for 
their purpose as will not be liable to suffer much 
injury from drouth. Then we apprehend the 
main difficulty in this business will be, the amouut 
of pruning and culture required to prevent the 
bushes from becoming rampant and wild, and who 
ever tries the experiment, will find that this is 
not quite as agreeable pastime as working in a 
strawberry patch, and a man needs strong courage 
and a thick skin to withstand the opposition which 
these plants make to those who restrain their love 
for freedom. Some allowance should therefore 
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be made for the wear and tear of temper as well 
us clothing in considering the question, will it 


pay ? 


2. The variety most profitable for cultivation, 
we believe is the Lawton. In size of berries and 
productiveness, this seems to be superior to all 
others. In the matter of flavor, and the ability 
of the fruit to bear carriage a distance to market, 
we think it is inferior to our best native variety, 
and for hardiness of the plants, we do not think 
it can claim any superiority. Will not our friend 
D. C. Ricumonp, of Erie Co., favor the read- 
ers of the Cultivator with the results of his ex- 
perience the present season, in the culture of 
this fruit ? 

3. The kind of soil for blackberries, is a 
sandy or gravelly loam, not over rich, but deep 
and re tentive of moisture, but by no means wet; 
and if well sheltered by woods or orchards, all 
the better. 

The culture is simple but imperative. The 
ground should be well prepared by deep plowing 
and pulverising. The planting may be done in 
the Spring or Fall—if the latter, a little covering 
of chip earth or old tan-bark, should be given 
sach plant to protect from injury by heaving in 
winter; and in either case a similar mulching 
should be applied the following May or June, to 
preserve the moisture of the roots in summer. 
The distance apart for the plants should not be 
less than seven or eight feet, in one, if not both 
directions, to secure space for working a_ horse 
between the rows after the plants become strong ; 
and the second or third year, a strong stake must 
be set to each plant, five or six feet in hight, to 
which the stems are to be tied, uprightly when 
short, and bowed or looped if sufficiently long. 
In pruning, all the old stock is to be annually cut 
off at the ground, and not more than three new 
shoots allowed toremain. These should be short- 
ened by cutting off one fourth or one third of 
their tops before fastening to the stakes. Of 
course the ground must be kept clear of grass and 
weeds, and the surface stirred occasionally during 
summer. Prune between Oct. and April. 

RaspBerRies have also been quite plenty and 
profitable this season, especially the native or 
hardy varieties—for very few market gardeners 
in Ohio, as yet, seem disposed to give the required 
protection to the plants of the finer varieties. 
Most of this truit in our markets was of the na- 
tive black cap variety, and came trom the hill 
sides of the tree stone districts in southern Ohio, 
and from Keutucky by way of Cincinnati. This 
fruit is all cultivated by market gardeners and 
others, and is found to pay well, especially when 
other fruits are not plenty. We believe it is a 
surer crop than the blackberry, and easier of cul- 
tivation, and the fruit is quite as saleable in the 
market and bears carriage better. The plants 
are of tall, rampant growth and require similar 
treatment to the blackberry, but being less thorny, 
they are not difficult to manage. M. B. 








Columbus, Sept., 1858. 
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Reformers can invent no other way of their com- 
ing into existence but by the old method—no 
steam-hatching process by which they can be 
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Home Life of Women. 


BY MRS. METTA VICTORIA VICTOR. 


— 


Home, Wife, Mother! as some one has said, 


brought out by the dozen and mothered by no- 
body—the next best thing they think of is the 
destruction of Homes and the erection of Hospi- 
tals, where these little ones can be huddled 

crowds under kind superintendance, while their 


: “they are the three sweetest words of the Saxon mothers are enjoying the divine ‘right of follow- 
tongue’ ’—the words which have prov ed, and the ing their own pleasures exclusively. 
only words which have proved, to win men away| We are of the opinion that women have had 
from those pursuits which would otherwise cal- more than their share of the cares and sufferings 
¢ lous their souls all over with a shell of selfish-' of life, that they have endured many wrongs, and 
: ness. When a man labors for his wife, bis generally been over-worked and undervalued. 
mother, his home with its nestling brood of chil-| But that being removed from all toil, restraint or 
' dren, his toil puts on a noble aspect, elevating duty, is guing to. do away with evil, and make 
A instead of degrading him, and preventing his too home happy, holy and perfect, is in contradiction 
1 great absorption in the meaner contests of busi- to the necessities of human nature. Idleness was 
I ness and power. never yet the parent of happiness. 
There has been a great deal written, said and) That the cares of home are all of that drudg- 
e sung about the blessedness of Home! and too ing character which degrades women we need not 
5 much never has and never can be said in praise deny. Just so long as love, patience, charity, 
n of the True Home—home of love, harmony and kindness, forbearance, self-denial, help to beau- 
4 repose; where heart, soul and body find their tify and strengthen the human heart, just so long 
: sweetest rest. That so many households are not) will home be the shelter of the loveliest charac- 
n homes in the best sense of the word, is sadly ters. It is true that the mother of a family is 
S true; they are places of discord, misery, fretful- generally, except in the homes of the we: althy, 
o ness, disorder and discomfort; but this no more |overworked and dragged down by so many duties 
‘. proves the impossibility of the ideal home, than |that she cannot be the cheerful and joyous wife 
4 the corruption of an office-holder proves the ab- she would love to be. Here is an evil. But it 
h surdity of republican principles. rannot be believed that the only remedy is in 
e The Reformers of our day, as if they had madly destroying home entirely. In the first place, the 
3 fixed upon the one pillar of righteousness which | mother should be fitted tor the place she occupies 
st alone reliably supports the temple of Society,|as carefully as the merchant or mechanic is edu- 
o and were resolved to tear it down amid a univer- cated to his business. With a thorough knowl- 
n sal fall of all law and order, are preaching now edge of the requirements of a household, and with 
a. against what they are pleased to call the “ Isola- | skill to govern and control, let the means then be 
it ted Household,” “Down with our homes,” is. placed in her hands to do it well, and there need 
Ww now the battle-cry! “It is the Isolated House-|be no such drudgery as to break her health and 
t- hold which alone makes a slave of woman — its | spirits. 
of duties, toils and ties it is which degrades and en-| That a wife can be mother, mistress, lady, nurse 
df slaves her.” It is not simply that woman ought | and maid-of-all work, is impossible. Sbe should 
id not to be inferior -—_ a slave,—she ought to behave help. And as long as there is so large a 
1S superior and a queen! her own ruler and gover-| body of unmarried women to be provided for, 
nor, making each her individual laws, at liberty what safer or more comfortable work can they 
1d to steal, murder and commit adultery, if so her find than under the order of the mistresses of 
or inclinations prompt. <As if license and unre-jhomes? Here they can learn what will be of 
rs strained liberty would surely of themselves bring | great value to them, if ever they assume like 
od purity, and the certainty of only the holiest de-| responsibilities. As long as there are uneduca- 
Se sires! Were such the case it would only be |ted classes of men and women, stout and bred to 
a- necessary to cast every form and pretence of gov- | toil, so long there will be those who will be glad 
ill ernment from the face of the earth, to ensure ab- to do the menial labor of a household for the 
0, solute immunity from crime and evil. ‘breed which they are not fitted otherwise to learn. 
lis It is such silly nonsense to talk about all wo-| We insist that one great and ruling reason of the 
ad men being queens. As long as we were placed |perplexities and cares of homes, is because the 
en in this lite, not so much to attain perfect happi-| help is so deficient. If the same system of ap- 
a ness here, as to be educated, and have all our) prenticeship was demanded of house-servants that 
il- faculties trained for a still higher development in |is necessary to fit workmen for trades, we should 
he a coming life, it is foolish to talk about any one | have less of disordered and distracted homes. A 
its class or sex being exempt from duties, trials and| good deal more system in the training both of 
ar toils. Ennui, restlessness, and weakness of soul) mistresses and maids would effect a world of 
ly, are the results of indolence. But since children | reform. A wife wou'd be ashamed of her hus- 


are the great hindrance in the way of a woman’s 
doing nothing, and having as many husbands as 


band if he was incom) etent to overlook the affairs 
‘of his counting-room, but she thinks it no shame 
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0 confess that she doesn’t know how to superin- 
end her servants, and that they will not obey her 
orders. <A pretty state of affairs we should have, 
if men were as incapable ! 
so romantic at first glance, as the fancy that she 
is a queen, and need not trouble her head about 
duties, but she may believe us that it is the only 
idea which will result in sound and abiding hap- 
piness, and an honorable old age. 

We believe that another great cause of domes- 
tic misery is the continued bearing of children, 
when the father is unable to supply necessary 
help, or to suitably provide for and educate his 
children. 


erty and suffering would be vastly lessened. But 
of this we have not space to speak in this brief 
article. 


. . } 
Again, all daughters, fully as much as the sons, 


should be provided with a trade, calling or pro- 
fession, by which they can support themselves ; 
and they should be considered first and not last 
in all wills and legacies, for the reason that their 
compensations are smaller. No woman should 
be tempted to marry by the sad fact that she can- 
not provide for herself independently ; and no 
widow should ask in despair—*What can I do to 
supply the wants of my helpless little ones ?” 
We believe all these reforms could be brought 


about without any such fatal revolution as the} 


Reformers propose. 
Oe 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
The Indian Summer of Life. 


I promised the readers of the Cultivator a 
sketch upon sights and scenes that interested me 
in my late visit at McConnelsville, Union, Mari- 
etta and Newport, which the Cou’s eyes had failed 
to see, or if seen, his pen had failed to note. I 
will begin at Newport, where he left off. He saw 
the Battelles and their Devon cattle, but I saw 
their excellent father and mother, now wearing 
the grey hairs and honors of four score years, 
happy and cheerful, and full of loving kindness 
and gushing sympathy were they. The old gen- 
tleman busy making his current wine, and his ex- 
cellent wife still walking the usual round of do- 
mestic duties, uncomplaining and even thankful 
that health and strength are left her, that she may 
minister to the comfort and happiness of those 
about her. Dearer.to me and more full of all 
that is interesting to humanity, was this aged pair, 
who for almost sixty years have trod life’s paths 
together, in love and harmony; greater is the se 
eret of their life-strength in their old age, than all 
the new methods of improving stock and hasten- 
ing the gathering in of the harvest. 

He did not see the widow Dana, who still keeps 
her house and gets her own tea with quick step 
and ready hand. Seventy-five is she, and better 
than half our girls now. Sews and knits, washes 
and irons and reads her paper. He did not see 
that old dress, so neatly folded away, that was her 
mother’s in the long ago, with its waist two inches 
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long, and its trail behind, and such a silk, thick, 
glossy, white overlaid with pink stripes and roses, 
|heavy enough to stand alone: we don’t see such 
silks now. Oh, the extravagance of our grand- 
/mothers! And those high heeled shoes. made of 
black satin and buckled over the instep with shiny 
buckles an inch square, the heels of cork and two 
‘and a half inches high, and set almost under the 
| hollow of the foot, the toes a perfect point, curi- 
ous relics of the fashion of a century ago. Were 
‘the ladies wiser then than now? I guess not. 

| ‘The Col. did not call, in Marietta, on Mrs. Em- 
|merson, who in 1789 was brought over the Alle- 
ghany mountains on horseback, a prattling child, 
and who now ripe in years is almost a record of 
the past. Ah! what a cheerful heart is hers, 
young as a maiden’s of sixteen, is that heart. 
| Her eyes are dim, but not too dim to see the glo- 
ry of the sunrise, or the rich majesty of his re- 
tiring when his work is done. And the wild flow- 
er has lost none of its beauty, and the hill and 
dale and bounding brook, rob old age of its au- 
tum hues. Her ear may be dull, but the music 
of the song-birds, the tinkle of the bells, the noisy 
mirth of childhood make no discordance for her. 
O, what a world of wisdom rests in her cheerful 
face and sunny smile! would that I could tell a 
longer tale of loving life and earnest duty, that 
has kept her heart so young. 

He did not find the house of Mrs. Russell in 
Union, where sixty-five years ago she came a 
,bride, when Ohio was a wilderness. Now at 
eighty-seven,—four score and almoet ten, yet is 
jher labor not ended—with faculties unimpaired 
and with spirits cheerful, she is still busy with 
life, and has this summer gathered up the milk of 
two or three cows and made her twenty nice chees- 
es, all herself. She has forgotten nothing, and 
though she remembers the past, she is not oblivi- 
ous to the now. Talks of Kansas, Buchanan, 
and Republicanism, and what is most wonderful, 
does not think the “race is going to run out,” as 
old folks oft times do. 
years. 


Heaven bless her passing 
She used to give me a big piece of cake, 
or molasses and bread, when my mother sent me 
of errands to her house, forty yearsago. I loved 
her then, I love her still, she is almost my moth- 
er, she is good—what need I say more! God saw 
the works of his hands on, the morn of creation 
and pronounced them “ good.” The Col. did not 
see Wing Devol, and his faithful companion, who 
on the banks of the Muskingum, since the time to 
which my memory runneth not, have been tilling 
the soil and attending to the house with busy 
hands and strong hearts. He is four score, she 
only a little less, and yet strong, active and health- 
ful. He going to the field each day, and she 
/still earnest and erect and able to do much that 
needs to be done, looking back with smiles of sat- 
isfaction over the past, and forward with faith and 
hope to the future. He did not see good mother 
Shepard of McConnelsville, or her dozens of 
‘beautiful bedquilts, into which she has been 
-wreathing the starry hues of her own long, well 
‘spent life. “Iam old now, can’t walk much and 
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this is pleasant work and so I work on: better is 
it not * Aunt Fanny’ than to groan over old age 
and make myself miserable doing nothing.” 
Better infinitely thus to leave mementoes of her 
cheerfulness, industry and taste, for her children, 
grand-children and great-grand-children, than to 
leave them a heritage of an old age full of sad- 
ness, of repining, of sighs and groans. More 
than all others, did I enjoy these aged friends of 
my early years, and deep was the lesson they 
taught me of the true philosophy of life. 

All of these persons who have toiled hard from 
early childhood, who have been brought up and 
lived on farms, all have raised large families of 
children, all have lived: in harmony and beauty, 
with their own households. Not one has lost 
sight, smell or taste. All able, (though all but 
two are over eighty years of age) to visit, to read 
their newspapers, to talk of the times, and to en- 
joy life with apparent zest. 

Oh! how beautiful is such old age, who shall 
measure its influence upon the young, the mid- 
dle aged, and even upon those whose steps begin 
to totter down the farther side of the hill of life ? 
How beautiful too is wedded love, that has walked 
hand in hand in faith and trust through sixty 
years, still blessing and being blest. How lonely 
is the widowhood of those whose mates have 


passed away, gone, only gone a little before, on) 


that journey which all must take. 


Keep them, O Father! is my earnest prayer, 
*Till the glad hour shall come, 

When thou shall call them, all thy love to share 
In the blest spirit home | 


. FRANCES D. GAGE. 
St. Louis, Mo., Aug., 1858. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
The Sewing Machine. 


Among the departments of labor to which the | 


attention of inventive genius has been turned, re- 
sulting in the production of labor saving machines, 

we are glad to know the department belonging | 

more especially to women, has not been passed by. | 
The sphere of labor, which seems to fall natural- 
ly to the lot of woman, is composed of an unceas- 
ing round of duties, the majority of which, per- 
haps, considered singly, appear trivial, yet when 
performed faithfully by the patient housewife, 
leave her little or no time for rest, intellectual en- 


joyment, or mental culture, and often prove too | 


much for her physical strength. As a wife, she 
has no time to cultivate her mind and acquire 


her system of its needed rest, she manages to 
clothe her family in garments which her own busy 
fingers have fashione d. 

How many a noble woman has struggled and 
toiled, rearing a large family, who, when they no 
longer required her e: ure, beheld her frail, over- 
w rought form, trembling on the verge of the 
grave, and the existence, which might have been 
prolonged far down the pleasant slope of a peace- 
ful old age, brought to an untimely close. 

But a remedy for the evil has been presented 
to woman, in the Sewing Machine. It takes the 
work from her weary fingers, which would occupy 
them for long, weary hours, and completes it in a 
few brief minutes, performing the labor of weeks 
in a few days, it gives to woman, leisure for rec- 
reation and intellectual pursuits: thus enabling her 
to elevate herself to a position in which she can 
be a social companion for her educated husband, 
a guide, in the paths of knowledge, to her children, 
and be respected in society, as well for her wis- 
dom and intelligence, as for her womanly graces 
and attractions. 

The time will yet come, when the Sewing Ma- 
chine will be as essential an article of household 
furniture as the cooking stove, and the long, weary 
task of family sewing will be but little more than 
a pleasing pastime. Evie Watson. 

W ‘est field, Sept, 1858. 

nasi it 

Skunk Scent Exterminator.—The Editor of the 
Medina Gazette tells of a skunk being captured in a 
|house by a dog, with the usual result of disgust to 
The terrible scent was neutralized by 
[paves tar upon live coals of fire, by which the air 
was purified as by magic. If this kind of fumiga- 
ltion is a sure specific, it deserves to be known and 
| put upon record. 
| 


the victors. 


Sweet PickLte CucuMBER AND MusKMELON. 
—Take two lbs. of sugar, one ounce of cloves, one 
of cinnamon, to one pint of vinegar; boil together 
and skim, then take ripe cucumbers, pare, take 
out the pulp, cut them into strips one inch thick, 
throw them into cold water a few moments, then 
add them to the pickle, and boil until clear; or 
you can stick a quill through. For muskmelons, 
take them just as they ripen, before they get mel- 
low, and prepare them the same as cucumbers.— 
| When done, put into stone jars, cover tight, and 
iset in a cool place, and you will have a delicious 
pickle, ready at all times. CR. 

Fox River Valley, Jil. 
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knowledge fitting her to be a social companion for | Corn Oysters.—Take a dozen ears of corn, 


her husband, or, as a mother, to implant the germs) (the white flour corn is the best.) 


grate it off the 


of knowledge i in the minds of herchildren, and lead | cob, add to it one pint of new milk, two teaspoons- 


them forth in the paths of moral and intellectual 


advancement. 


One thing which weighs most heavily upon the | butter as griddle cakes. 


hands of the housewife, i is her family sewing. 


ful of ground pepper, one of salt, a teacup of 
flour ; stir together, and fry them small in hot 
Send them to the table 
sat with butter. Good 


hot and covered. To bee 


Every moment of time which she can spare from at any meal, but fine for tea, and very much re- 


her active labors, must be devoted to the needle. 


Stitching, toiling, often late into the night, robbing | 


sembling Oysters. 


Fox River Valley, lil. 


C. R. D. 
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MARKETS. 


Onto CuLtTivator OrFice, Sept. 8, 1858. 


The activity noticed in last No. in the midland grain markets, 
has slightly abated, and extreme prices have fallen off but the 
general tone of the grain market is still good and firm. The ex- 
treme point was passed some two weeks ago, and prices may not 
The state of the weather 
this month will settle the question of the corn crop, and then the 
probable price of that staple may be indicated. Of the Beef trade 
we have noticed elsewhere. The Hog crop is large, and we do 
not look for very high prices in pork. The same is true of Dairy 
products, since the fall feed promises to be abundant. 


reach that point again before winter. 
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MOVABLE COMB HIVE. 


Patented October 5th, 1852. 


LANGSTROTIVS 


COMB REMOVED. 


Each comb in this Hive is attached to a separate movable 
frame, and by following the directions given in Langstroth’s Trea- 
tise on the Bee, they may be all taken out in a few minutes, 
without cutting or injuring them in the least, or at all enraging 
the bees. 


STOCKS STRENGTHENED. 


By this arrangement. weak stocks may be easily strengthened, 
by helping them to combs, honey, or maturing broods taken from 
strong ones, and queenless colonies saved from certain ruin, by 
giving them the means of obtaiuing another queen. 
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FEMALE QUEEN—MOTH. 
As all the stocks in the Apiary, by the control of the combs, 
can be kept strong in numbers and in possession of a fertile 
queen, the ravages of the bee-moth may be effectually prevented. 


SEE WHAT IS WRONG! 

If the bee-keeper suspects that anything is the matter with a 
hive, he can open it, and by actual examination of its combs, as- 
certain, in a few minutes, its true condition, and thus apply in- 
telligently the remedies which it needs. 

NEW COLONIES. 

New colonies may be formed in less time than is usually re- 
quired for hiving uatural swarms; or the hive may be managed 
on the common swarming plan, or enlarged. (without any altera- 
tion of existing parts,) so as to afford ample accommodation for a 
non-s warming stock. . 

DRONES AND QUEENS. 
By a very simple arrangement, the queen may be confined to 


| her hive while the workers have their liberty, so that bees may 


be left at any time, without the least risk of their swarming in 
the absence of the bee-keeper. The drones when in full flight 
may, by the same devise, be excluded from the hive and de- 
stroyed. 

SURPLUS HONEY. 

The surplus honey may be stored in an upper box, in frames so 
secured as to admit of safe transportation, any one of which may 
be taken out separately and disposed of; or if preferred, it may 
be stored in small boxes or glasses, in convenient, beautiful and 
saleable form. 

TRANSFER COLONIES. 

Colonies may be safely transferred from any other hive to this, 
at all seasons of the year, as their combs, with all their contents, 
can be removed with them, and easily fastened in the frames ; 
and if this operation is skilfully performed in the gathering sea- 
son, the colony, in a few hours, will work as vigorously in the 
new as they did in the old hive. 


NO BEES KILLED. 
If the combs of the bee-hive can be easily removed, and with 


safety both to the bees and the operator, then every enlightened 
bee-keeper will admit that a complete revolution must eventually 


| be effected in the management of bees. 


WELL TESTED. 

This hive has been in use for a sufficient length of time to test 
its value, and is beginning to be adopted by some of the largest 
bee-keepers. The inventor can safely say that since the issue of 
the patent he has spent ten-fold as much time in efforts to per- 
fect the hive, as he has in endeavoring to introduce it to the 
public. This hive can be made in a simple, cheap, and durable 
form, or may be constructed with glass on al! sides. 

PRICE OF RIGHTS. 

An individual or farm right to use this invention, will be sold 
for five dollars. Such aright entitles the purchaser to use, and 
construct for his own use, on his own premises, and not other- 
wise, any number of hives. Ministers of the Gospel are permit- 
ted to use the hive without any charge. Those purchasing indi- 
vidual rights are hereby informed that the invent..r has expressly 
secured to them the right to use eny improvements which he 
may hereafter patent, without any further charge. 


What the Ohio Farmer says: 

“We are satisfied that this is, by all odds, the best Bee Hive 
ever invented, and we doubt whether it is capable of improve- 
ment. It seems to be perfect in every particular. We have tested 

| it, and can recommend it to every farmer, as an article in which 
he can invest a few dollars with profit and pleasure to himself and 
family. 

What Dr. Kirtland says: 

| See Dr. Kirtland’s opinion of this Hive, in the Ohio Farmer of 
| Dec. 12, 1857. Itis not possible to recommend anything more 
highly than he does this Hive. He is enthusiastic in its praise, 
| and so are all who have used it. 

| Dr. Kirtland says in the Ohio Farmer of June 5th: ‘ Gentle 
reader, lL assure you, that under the Langstroth system I can 
| with as much ease, facility and safety, control and manage my 
| Bees, as the farmer’s family do their poultry ; and I daily perform 
| feats with these irritable insects, which would astonish you as 
| much as the bold operations of Van Amburgh, with his lions and 
| tigers, or Rarey, with the vicious animals of the equine race.” 

} HIVES CAN BE HAD 

| Of the undersigned. Price from $1.50 to $10, according to style. 
| Applications for individual and territorial rights in Ohio, may 
| be addressed to RICHARD COLVIN, 

Aug. 15 Delaware, Ohio. 


WANTED! 


OOK AGENTS IN EVERY PART OF THE 


y United States, to sell by subscription a great and extensive 
variety of new and rapid selling books. Beside our large list of 
splendid subscription books, we publish and keep constantly on 
| hand. a heavy assortment of smaller attractive Books, for Ped- 
| lers, and the trade generally. beside a good assortment of Sta- 
tionery. We are prepared to offer extra inducements to Canvas- 
sers and to Pedlers. Address, enclosing a. 
| J. & H. MILLER, Publishers, 
| July 15-6m Columbus, Ohio. 
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